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ARTHUR, GUINEVERE AND LANCELOT -AN 
OPEN LETTER TO MISS JULIA MAGRUDER. 



BY JULIET BVEUT3 ROBB. 



Deah Madam: 

Is this paper of yours, called " Lancelot, Guinevere and 
Arthur,"* meant to be an argument for so-called " free-love " ? 

After a first reading, one is impressed with your championship 
of those lovers, in the poems you criticise, whose relation is illegal. 
Lancelot, " the flower of bravery," and Guinevere, " made for the 
love and worship of men," conceive for each other " the supreme 
love of both their lives," at a time when the lady is promised, 
but not bound, in marriage. Her vow to Arthur is made, however, 
and, together with Lancelot's oath of fealty and friendship to 
the King, stands between them. Still, they seek each other's 
arms. Guinevere's course is not to be wondered at, you think, 
because Lancelot "shows continually before the Queen such 
qualities of mind and graces of spirit ... as furnish a reason- 
able and honorable foundation for the sentiment already 
kindled in her heart," and because " Arthur bored her." 
Lancelot is justified because she was his only mistress. He must 
not be held a smaller soul than Arthur simply because " he had 
not the chastity which consists in fidelity to the legal bond." To 
Lancelot, Guinevere "is bound by every tie of natural instinct, 
spiritual selection, intellectual judgment . . . the heart's affec- 
tion based upon the mind's approval." Between her and Arthur 
"there is but the legal bond," you say; and for the "moralist's" 
dictum that this fervent and romantic passion, made unlawful 
by the woman's marriage with another man, should have stopped 
short of fulfilment, you have nothing stronger than " perhaps." 

But there are expressions of respect for this secondary thing, 
* Noeth American Review, March, 1905. 
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this marriage. In our preoccupation with your earnest advocacy 
of the claims of love, we may have given these expressions less 
than due attention. We reread the article. 

The marriage ceremony, you state, is " designed to operate for 
the good of the state, in the legitimizing of children and the 
inheritance of property." The strongest argument for it is " that 
of necessity." " The law must hold a man and woman together, 
because love will not." The legal bond we must respect, you are 
sure — but not the legal bond without love. But you have just 
asserted that love fails to hold husband and wife together, and, 
therefore, the legal bond must hold them. They must be held; 
they must not be held unless in love; and yet we cannot expect 
that love will last. I fail to follow this reasoning. 'Tis too hard 
a knot for me to untie. 

Into the " Idyls of the King " you read — I must put it so, be- 
cause I cannot for a moment concede that Tennyson wrote it 
there : the reason why the conclusions you cite have " passed un- 
challenged so long " is that no one but yourself ever saw them in 
the poems — into the Idyls you read the teaching that the mere 
ceremony of marriage is all in all, the sentiment of affection 
unimportant, and that the legal bond will endure in the life to 
come. Against this manifestly absurd doctrine you protest, de- 
claring that such an ideal should not prevail with the men and 
women of to-day. 

Nowhere in your paper do I find a clear and logical statement 
of the ideal you think should prevail. Love might be, you think, 
the all-sufficient tie between husband and wife, if only love were 
enduring; but love is notoriously changeable; it will not bind 
with any dependableness — hence, the necessity of a legal bond 
for the legitimizing of children, etc. The one statement which 
you emphasize, with "must" in italics, is this one, that it is 
needful to hold husband and wife together: that is, if there be 
love between them. So we go around and around in bewildering 
circles. 

Are you trying to say that marriage should never be entered 
upon without mutual love? Surely, all would second you here. 
But what you really say is, that the legal bond without love is 
not to be respected. Do you mean without mutual love, or with- 
out any smallest minimum of love? Would love on one side 
outweigh indifference on the other, and make the bond respect- 
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able; or should the slightest wavering of one heart vitiate the 
whole contract? "Love is impermanent." Even if the union 
have been the result of mutual attraction, there may come a time 
when the love of one or other party may cease or wander, and 
fix itself upon a new object. What then? 

Suppose that the love of the deserted one continue and even 
intensify — as, alas ! so often happens — which love, the new or the 
old, has the better claim; and if the wounding of the unwedded 
love be cruel, what of the injury to the faithful married love? 
Probably you would answer that to remain in wedlock with love 
unrequited would be greater suffering than separation. The 
marriage should then be broken if only one withdraw allegiance. 
Is not this making love, which you say is an unreliable bond, the 
only bond, while yet you maintain that there must be a bond, and 
that it must be respected ? Here is a tangle of inconsistency ! 

Just what do you mean by " respecting the marriage bond " ? 
The only conclusion I can reach through your expressions is that 
you think the contract between man and wife should still be 
legally valid, even if neither love the other, but only legally; 
for, love being " itself its best excuse " and the supreme motive, 
each may follow the promptings of the heart even if they lead to 
unauthorized embraces. 

Tennyson's prejudice in favor of Arthur you think unwarrant- 
ed and antiquated. What would you have had him say of the spot- 
less King, his wedded wife and her chaste paramour that would 
have made his teaching more reasonable and " up to date " ? He 
could not vary the story of the events of their lives ; he sought only 
to give a poetical version of time-honored traditions. A twen- 
tieth-century historical novelist, of course, would have " changed 
all that " without hesitation ; but Tennyson was a poet. 

You do not express the opinion that he should have made 
Arthur divorce Guinevere and let her marry Lancelot, but only 
that less praise should be meted to the King, less blame to the 
interesting lovers. You censure the poet for treating love as an 
unessential, a negligible quantity, in the marriage relation. 

Tennyson not a worshipper of love ! Bead again, and read more 
widely ! Tennyson could not have written " Laus Veneris " ; but 
he wrote " Maud " and " Locksley Hall " and " The Princess " 
and " The Day Dream " and " Sir Lancelot and Queen Guine- 
vere," and the other idyls besides the two from which you quote. 
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One could make a volume of love-lines from Tennyson. He knew 
not alone the temporary but the real value of every phase of love. 
Was Arthur loveless — cold? He was hot enough in battle, in 
scourging of wrong-doers, in hand-clasp with his friend. His 
whole being was aflame for Guinevere. 

" But Arthur, looking downward as he passed, 
Felt the light of her eyes into his life 
Smite on the sudden." 

" And Arthur, passing thence to battle, felt 
Travail, and throes and agonies of the life, 
Desiring to be joined with Guinevere." 

" For, saving I be joined 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 
I seem as nothing in the mighty world, 
And cannot will my will, nor work my work." 

At the altar he vows to love her to the death, and his vows 
were truth. When she lies before him — at his feet — in the shame 
of her late confession of unworthiness, he cries in the anguish of 
a mortal wound : 

" I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet." 

"My love, thro' flesh, hath wrought into my life 
So far that my doom is, I love thee still. 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still." 

Is this the utterance of an insensible heart? 

But Guinevere? She stands before the altar with hand in his, 
and speaks the vow he speaks : " King and my lord, I love thee 
to the death!" But on her lips the words are conscious false- 
hood. Here is the woman's great sin. The words were a part of 
the ceremony — she had to speak them to be married at all ? Per- 
haps: if so, they certainly prove that, in those days dominated by 
Arthur, love was held of great importance to the marriage bond. 
But Guinevere was not compelled to wed with Arthur. The 
parental wish was usually obeyed but it was not obligatory. 
Women's inclinations were consulted. Yniol says to Enid's 
mother, when Geraint has asked for the maiden to wife : 
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" Mother, a maiden is a tender thing, 
And best by her that bore her understood. 
Go thou to rest, but ere thou go to rest 
Tell her, and prove her heart, toward the Prince." 

The lady Lyonors 

"Will not wed 
Save whom she loveth, or a holy life." 

True, there was no paternal pressure behind Lyonors, but the 
lines go, with many others, to show in what esteem love was held 
among these people. 

Guinevere had only to speak, if but to ask for delay till she 
should be sure of her own mind. The King would not have 
touched the tip of her smallest finger, had he known she came to 
him with any but a full and free heart. 

Why could not the two have uttered their thought? Lancelot 
knew the King, if Guinevere did not — knew that Arthur would 
have placed her hand in his and prayed a blessing on their heads ; 
have bitten back his own pain and smiled upon them, and loved 
them always — both — the better for the strength and truth of 
their love for each other. But they lied; they lied by speech and 
they lied by silence; and in this falseness walked together into 
the hell that might have been a paradise. 

Gtiinevere never let herself know the King. Preoccupied with 
Lancelot, she blinded herself to Arthur's qualities and must have 
repelled the warmth he would have shown. Though Arthur 
would not see the treason of the two dearest On earth to him, he 
must have been sensible of the involuntary withdrawal of a heart 
which did not hold him dear. Doubtless, he honored what seemed 
to him her purity, her superiority to the physical side of love — 
restrained himself, lest he hurt their high spiritual relation — 
made himself cold for her dear sake. And she, incapable of 
understanding his fine soul, but restless in her equivocal position, 
seeks always to excuse herself with his too faultless perfection, 
like the people who, 

" since his ways are sweet, 
And theirs are bestial, hold him less than man." 

Yet she goes to Arthur's bed, receives his husband-kiss — then, 
"when the good King should not be there," opens her arms to 
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Lancelot to recompense her sacrifice to the King. And you think 
" perhaps " this thing should not have been. 

The world — the poet — never blamed Lancelot and Guinevere 
for falling in love; their affinity for each other had all the possi- 
bilities of an elevating and immortal attachment : the thing that 
condemns them is their enslavement to the flesh and their con- 
temptible deceit. 

" Accursed, who strikes nor lets the hand be seen." 

They were not happy, through it all — these infatuated ones. 
Their relation was a progressive torment. As they grew in ex- 
perience — she in power to realize, he in actual knowledge of the 
consequences of their infidelity to the highest — they well-nigh 
reached despair. How otherwise? 

I do not read this into the poems. It is all there, unmistakably 
revealed with infinite insight and consummate art. 

Call up again the image of Guinevere. Is there any joy in her 
face — any lightness in her mien? Is she not the grave, the 
stately, sad-browed Queen? She knew no rest. 

"The Powers that tend the soul, 
To help it from the death that cannot die, 
And save it even in extremes, began 
To vex and plague her. Many a time for hours, 
Beside the placid breathings of the King, 
In the dead night, grim faces came and went 
Before her, or a vague spiritual fear." 

In the scenes with Lancelot are jealous}', suspicion, reproach, 
fierce determination to recall the sweetness of their first meeting. 
And as for Lancelot, " the most disloyal friend in all the world," 
why not have quoted further, when you gave his words of faith- 
fulness to the ruined woman who has all his knightly pity as well 
as his love ? 

"I needs must break 
These bonds that so defame me: not without 
She wills it: would I, if she willed it? nay, 
Who knows? 6m* if I toould not, then may God, 
I pray him, send a sudden angel down 
To seise me by the hair and bear me far 
And fling me deep in that forgotten mere, 
Among the tumbled fragments of the hills." 
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I know of nothing in literature to compare with this tale of 
lovers but the way in which Tolstoy makes us feel the sickening 
weariness of the unlawful relation of Vronsky and Anna Kare- 
nina. 

And the result: 

" Then came the sin of Tristram and Isolt. 
Then others, following these my mightiest knights 
And drawing foul ensample from fair names, 
Sinn'd also." 

" The children born of thee are sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws." 

The "foul ensample" brings its inevitable consequences. 
Arthur's eyes are opened at last — his wife, his friend, his great 
ambition, his life's devotion, all blasted. Yet, through his suf- 
fering, he keeps faith, pity, love, hope. The woman is frightened, 
resentful, easily incensed, suspicious, petulant; stung to every 
manifestation of smarting pain by her conscience — her eon- 
science, which could not be quite drugged to death through all 
these years of stupefying self-indulgence. For in Guinevere has 
grown, slowly, in spite of repression, the knowledge which makes 
Lancelot protest to young Lavaine's praises, 

" I am not great: 
There is the man." 

She says to Lancelot, when jealousy stings her beyond self-con- 
trol: 

" I for you 

This many a year have done despite and wrong 

To one whom ever in my heart of hearts 

I did acknowledge nobler — " 

And again, in self-communion: 

" We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another." 

At last we have the incomparable scene of the parting between 
Arthur and Guinevere. He seeks her to give her soul repose, if it 
may be, through his forgiveness. Is there one syllable of his 
in that interview that speaks other than the unquenchable love 
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of a broken heart? The only words of reproach for Lancelot, 
even, among many of appreciation and praise, are those which 
you resent, "a smaller soul." Is that a harsh judgment upon 
the man who could, by robbing him secretly and shamefully of 
his dearest treasure, so cruelly betray the friend in whose heart 
he was cherished, in whose hand he had sworn eternal allegiance ? 
Do not believe but that Arthur's grief over his friend's moral 
decay was as great as the bitterness of his own loss. 

The moment comes when Arthur must leave the Queen — there 
is no future for them on earth, but He loves her still, he longs to 
touch the dear golden hair, if only he might. He loves her so 
well that he must hope that somewhere, sometime, in that 
eternity which had not been questioned in those days, when her 
soul has been freed from the imperfect body, she will recognize, 
not her earthly legal bond to him — it is not this he cries out for in 
the words you so sadly misread — but that her unsealed vision 
may see and claim with joy his love, his holy, deathless love. 
And, even in this mighty hope, there is no suggestion of his right 
to her. He does not say, " Thou shalt be bound to me through 
all eternity, because I was thy husband here before the law" — 
there is no intimation of such a thought; he says, 

"Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul," 
and 

"Leave me that, 
I charge thee, my last hope." 

One does not " hope " for that of which one has assurance. 
And Guinevere, when he was gone, 

" Stretched out her arms and cried aloud 
'Oh Arthur! .... 

.... now I see thee what thou art, 
Thou art the highest and most human too, 
Not Lancelot, nor another. Is there none 
Will tell the king I love him tho' so late?' " 

The ideal portrayed in Arthur's relation to Guinevere is one, it 
seems to me, worthy to endure far beyond the twentieth century. 

Meanwhile, leaving aside the monstrous idea that has arro- 
gated to itself the name of " free love," as if it were not bondage 
to the lowest in us, let us allow that divorce is still, sometimes, 
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the only deliverance from a situation not only intolerable to a 
wedded pair but injurious to their children and, through them, 
to humanity. Still, this twentieth century, which you would have 
us think has advanced beyond Tennyson's sincere but "ridicu- 
lous " veneration for the marriage bond, is really nearer than any 
of the preceding centuries to sustaining it. The institution of 
marriage is itself a sign of the upward growth of humanity. It 
becomes not less, but more, binding as the spiritual evolves and 
dominates the physical. 

To-day men and women of the highest development, prophetic 
therefore of the future type, seek each other only when the mind's 
approval seconds the body's impulse. They join their lives with 
the deliberate intention of bearing and rearing, through long 
periods of tutelage, the new men and women for whom they are 
responsible, to the end that they may be more than individuals, 
living for their personal experiences — with the purpose that they 
shall become, consciously, members of the great body of humanity, 
having a part in its upward progress. To such men and women 
it is not religious duty to follow unquestioningly the first 
promptings of youthful passion ; heart's boundless love they give, 
but it must follow the vision of the highest. In their belief, to 
love one only and to cleave to her implies and involves public ac- 
knowledgment of the relationship and its theoretic, ever more 
and more to be actualized, inviolability. If marriage without 
love is not marriage, so also love which does violence to marriage 
is not love. The marriage ceremony is not a proclamation of 
imprisonment but of opportunity; its bond is not a fetter but a 
garland. Still, it may not be disdained or broken. The crowning 
does not make the king, you say. No; but it places upon the man 
whose head receives the crown the obligation to sacrifice, if need 
be, everything that is mortal in him to its honor. 

Juliet Everts Eobb. 



